


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE U.S. 


5 gee League had its day before Congress on July 23 
when Mrs. Allan C. G. Mitchell, national Board mem- 
ber from Bloomington, Indiana, appeared before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. In testifying on the Mutual 
Security Program which incorporates all the economic and 
military aid programs for 1952, she told the Committee that 
the League is supporting: implementation of the North 
Atlantic Pact; continuance of the European Re- 
covery Program; and assistance to underdeveloped 
countries by the U. S. and by the U.N. Emphasis 
in the testimony was placed on the importance 
of the economic assistance programs and full use 
of the U.N. agencies wherever possible. 

Mrs. Mitchell said, “League support of the North At- 
lantic Treaty is based on our conviction that collective 
security offers the best chance for a lasting peace, We have 
supported this Treaty since 1949 when it became evident 
that efforts in the U.N. to create an effective security sys- 
tem were being blocked. We regard the Treaty as a 
necessary expedient and supplementary to the U.N. but by 
no means as a substitute. 

“|. . The European Recovery Program has inspired the 
member nations to take bold steps toward the integration 
of their economies and toward closer political cooperation. 
The Organization of European Economic Cooperation, the 
Strasbourg Assembly, the Schuman Plan, the European 
Payments Union, and proposals for a European Army repre- 
sent significant advances toward a Europe capable of sup- 
porting and defending itself. 

“ ... All Western European nations, however, have not 
progressed in their recovery at the same rate. In some 
nations production still lags and the balance of payments 
problem is acute. The existence of such problems warrants 
continued U.S. participation in European recovery. These 
nations now have the added burden of rearming to defend 
themselves against possible aggression. Without continued 
U.S. help, European nations would seriously jeopardize 
the economic strength brought about by their labor in the 
last few years. 

“The Technical Assistance Program makes sense to our 
members and we believe it has also caught the imagination 
of the American people. We agree strongly with the view 
expressed in the Rockefeller Report, Partners in Progress, 
that the U.S. can no longer assure its own security with 
means found here at home. We need the underdeveloped 
countries, both economically and politically, and the peoples 
of those countries are anxious for a chance to help them- 
selves. We believe the U.N. should seize this opportunity 
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for a mutually beneficial program. Such a program offers 
hope to the people of the U.S. and the free world that we 
can in due course cope with our worldwide economic prob- 
lems before we are overcome by internal or external attack 
or by the strain of arming against attack. The sound way to 
combat the Communist advance is for the free world to 
meet it squarely with a positive program to cut the ground 
from under its feet. 

“The League is concerned that the Technical Assistance 
Program go forward as much as possible through the U.N. 
We realize some of the limitations of such a program 
progressing on a multilateral scale, but the League believes 
that the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. Maximum 
use of the United Nations is efficient use of American 
money as it means sharing with other countries the burden 
of providing funds, equipment, technicians, and training 
facilities. Maximum use of the United Nations also has the 
advantage of counteracting the deep fear of recipient coun 
tries of exploitation by the economically developed coun 
tries.” 

The statement included excerpts from letters on Point 
Four written by local Leagues to the national office: St. 
Louis, Mo., “At a members’ meeting our League voted to 
ask national to be on the watch for Point Four legislation, 
and to support it in every way possible.” The Peterboro, 
N. H. League “. . . heartily endorses the Point Four 
Program. It does not want to see the long-range objectives 
lost sight of in the defense crisis.” Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, “We feel that Point Four cannot wait until the emer- 
gency is over, but must be pushed immediately and vigor- 
ously.” Pasadena, Calif. “. .. At a time when military 
measures are receiving primary consideration, we believe 
it is the League’s function to emphasize the importance of 
‘international economic development’ as a means of promot- 
ing world stability and lasting peace.” Lancaster, Pa. 
“We feel strongly that a really bold and imaginative Point 
Four program is the most important challenge facing us.” 
... Stillwater, Okla. “We believe that the need for 
aid to the underdeveloped countries of the world cannot be 
seriously questioned. We feel that the extremely low stand- 
ard of living of two-thirds of the world’s population con- 
stitutes a real and continuing threat to world peace and 
stability.” 

Mrs. Mitchell concluded: “We believe that the goal of 
world peace is won only through cooperative effort. We 
are convinced that U.S. leadership is imperative if this co- 
operative effort is to succeed. Finally we know that U.S. 
leadership is the responsibility of every American citizen 
exemplified by an informed and articulate public.” 
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New Hope for D.C. Home Rule 


OPE was revived for D. C. self-government on July 

17 when the Home Rule subcommittee of the Senate 
District Committee favorably reported a compromise Home 
Rule bill. The new measure, which has wide bi-partisan 
support, attempts to bring together the views of those who 
supported and those who opposed the Taft-Kefauver bill 
which was defeated by a tie vote in committee in April. 

The new bill calls for a Presidentially-appointed Mayor, 
not a City Manager as provided in the earlier bill, and a 
15-man elected council. No one would be allowed to vote 
in the District election who had voted in a municipal elec- 
tion in another community in the preceding two years. 
This provision eliminates “dual voting,” a controversial 
feature of the defeated bill. 

The council would have power to legislate on any D. C. 
subject “coming within the scope of Congress in its capacity 
as National legislature.” The interest of the federal gov- 
ernment is protected in two ways: The Congress reserves 
the right to pass laws on any subject delegated to the council. 
The mayor, appointed by the President, has full mayoralty 
powers and in addition may veto actions of the council. 
His veto can be overridden by a two-thirds vote of the 
council, however. 

The legislative power given the council greatly relieves 
the buden of D. C. affairs on the Congress. In the previous 
bill, all local ordinances had to be brought to the attention 
of Congress. 

A new feature is the provision for an elected delegate 
to serve without vote in the House of Representatives. The 
reorganization of the present administrative set-up in the 
District of Columbia, which was included in the Taft- 
Kefauver bill, has been eliminated. 





U.N. Appropriations Cut! 


The House on July 26 voted to cut $2,300,000, or about 10% 
from U. S. contributions to international agencies. The House 
also adopted an amendment limiting U.S. payments to any 
international agency to not more than one third of the agency’s 
budget. Such action would force the U.S. to default on its 
obligations to U.N. and its agencies. The measure, which is 
contained in the bill for State Department appropriations, now 
goes to the Senate. 














Give The Voter A Hand, the complete “how to do” 
in Voters Service. How to get-out-the-vote, do a candidates 
questionnaire, interview your officials, publish voting rec- 
ords and explain the issues on the ballot. Publication # 169, 
15¢ per copy. 


New Ways to Meet Old Problems, a clear statement 
of the background of Point Four and related programs. 
An aid in understanding and evaluating the present pro- 
osals for both short and long-term aid to other countries. 
#167, 15¢ per copy. 

Self-Government USA, an explanation and discussion 
of the ways by which citizens make “government of the 


people” a reality. Publication #£2, 15¢ per copy. 
Higher Taxes—The Price We Must Pay, an exami- 


nation of the role taxation plays in financing the defense 
program and in combating inflation. 3 169-a, 5¢. 





LETTERS TO MILLIE 
April 1, 1951 


“Dearest MILLIE: 


We're on the way! You never thought we'd make it so 1 
had to let you know. Yes, Jane, Henrietta, Flossie and I are 
going to be in Tallahassee ail through the legislative session 
to tell the women of Florida all about it.” 

Thus began the first of a series of “Letters to Millie,” 
the Florida League’s chatty coverage of the state Legisla- 
ture. The sale of the weekly articles to six of the state’s 
newspapers enabled the League to pay part of the expenses 
of 26 “observers” as well as the expenses of the League’s six 
registered lobbyists. 

Although the scoreboard on League supported legislation 
showed that not all of the League’s legislative objectives 
were attained, the interest aroused throughout the state 
in the many governmental problems facing Florida is likely 
to pay off in years to come. 

The “Letters to Millie” continued straight through the 
session. They covered not only the issues in which the 
League was interested but a variety of other legislation. 
The twin experiment of observing and reporting won recog- 
nition for the League both on and off the floor of the 
Legislature. In the words of one of the state Senators, “The 
League represented the people of Florida better than any 
other group in Tallahassee.” 


Plenty to Do 


ORTH and South Carolina, Idaho and Alabama have 

at least one thing in common in the year 1951. Each 
of them has a brand new state League of Women Voters. 
Vigorous infants—all of them—they came into the world 
with suitable acclaim; then they took a deep breath and 
started to work. 

Governor Len Jordan was on hand for Idaho’s first state 
convention and called on the newly-formed League for 
assistance and advice on state appropriations. (He'll 
probably get it too!) 

The Spartanburg Journal was among those who hailed 
the formation of the South Carolina League. The Journal 
said, “A new element of political activity and influence has 
been injected into South Carolina’s public affairs.” The 
“new element” plunged right into a study of the state gov- 
ernment with possible constitutional revision in the offing. 

Three government officials paid a call on Alabama’s 
first convention and found the delegates deep in a discussion 
of the League state survey. “Formation of the League is 
one of the best things that’s happened to Alabama,” said 
one male admirer. 

Mrs. John G. Lee, national President of LWV, welcomed 
200 delegates at North Carolina’s convention and 200 strong 
they adopted an agenda aimed at improving efficiency and 
economy in their state government. 

After vigorous and stimulating conventions the four new 
Leagues have something else in common—agreement with 
the man from South Carolina who said, “There is plenty 
for you people to do!” 





The League of Women Voters of the U. S. 
20th National Convention. Apr. 28—-May 2, 1952 
The Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Taxing and Spending 


S the Senate Finance Committee hear- 
ings proceed on H.R. 4473—the 
House-passed bill providing for a tax in- 
crease of $7.2 billion—the third step of 
the defense revenue program nears com- 
pletion. The first step of the program, 
the Revenue Act of 1950, was enacted 
last September, and the second, the Ex- 
cess Profits Tax Act of 1950, last Janu- 
ary. If and when H.R. 4473 becomes 
law, it is estimated that these three steps 
will add about $17 billion to federal 
government receipts during the full fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1952. 

While the Revenue Act of 1950 added 
$6.1 billion to federal receipts and the 
Excess Profits Tax added $3.9 billion, the 
$7.2 billion House bill would provide 
the largest single tax increase in U.S. 
history. 
Snyder had requested an even larger 
tax increase, one of $10 billion. 


Snyder Lowers Budget Estimate 


Would such a tax program enable us to “pay-as-we-go?” 
Mr. Snyder, in his testimony before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on June 28, estimated that total expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1952 would be $68.4 billion, instead of the $71.6 
billion outlined in the budget message last January. While 
the Treasury expects to collect $58.5 billion under existing 
revenue laws during the present fiscal year (July 1, 1951- 
June 30, 1952), the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation expects collections to total $60.9 billion. 

Even though H.R. 4473 would provide for tax increases 
of $7.2 billion in a full year of operation, a smaller amount 
would be collected during the present fiscal year since all 
the changes would not be made retroactive to the beginning 
of the fiscal year (July 1). The bill provides for an effective 
date of September 1, 1951 for the increased income tax 
rate. The Treasury estimates that only an additional $4.5 
billion would be collected during the present fiscal year. 
The Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation’s fore- 
cast is $5.4 billion. If the tax bill in its present form does 





An Ounce of Prevention 


OST Americans have never seen a starving man. We 
have to stretch our minds, therefore, even to imagine 

a famine which threatens the lives of 20 million people. Yet 
in Bihar, one of the northern provinces of India, at least 
that many people faced death this year because the monsoon 
rains did not come and there was no food for them to eat. 

It was because of this that the U.S. Congress early this 
summer voted to lend India $190 million with which to buy 
grain. Many Congressmen had doubts: Should we feed 
these 20 million and open the door for other starving peoples 
all over the world to expect food? Should we spend another 
large chunk of the tax-payers’ money? 

By and large the questions that were raised about this 
loan did not get to the heart of the matter. Senator Mundt 
came nearest, perhaps, when he offered an amendment to 
the bill which would allow interest on the loan to be spent 
for giving technical assistance to India. For the real ques- 
tion is, what can be done to lessen the danger of recurrent 
famine calling for such crisis measures? 

Part of the answer to that question is being suggested by 
the work of an American named Horace Holmes. Mr. 
Holmes is a teacher of agriculture from Tennessee who 





Still Grabbing 





Secretary of the Treasury Carmack, Christian Science Monitor 





become law, the Treasury would then 
expect a budget deficit of about $5 bil- 
lion, while the Committee figures would 
indicate a substantially smaller deficit. 


Can the Budget Be Balanced? 


Will Congress succeed in making 
budget cuts so that this deficit will be 
substantially reduced or eliminated? In 
considering seven of the eleven ap- 
propriation bills amounting to over $11 
billion, the House has succeeded in 
cutting a little over $1 billion from the 
Administration’s budget requests. Two 
of the remaining four bills are the $61 
billion national defense bill and the $8.5 
billion foreign aid bill. Parts of both 
these bills contain requests for expendi- 
tures which would not be spent during 
this fiscal year. Further cuts by the 
House would probably have to come in 
the national defense and foreign aid programs. To date, the 
Senate has considered only two of the seven appropriation 
bills that have received House attention. 

Mr. Snyder has warned that “the prospect for a deficit in 
fiscal 1952 should give us particular concern, since we know 
that in the following fiscal year, our expenditures for defense 
will be much higher.” The balancing of the budget, there- 
fore, still ranks as one of the top domestic problems. 





Taxes Combat Inflation 


Taxation is extremely important from ahother point of 
view. While it can be assumed that there will be increased 
tax rates, the effective dates of the increases are important 
factors in an anti-inflationary program. Personal income, 
in reaching record heights, reflects the upward trend of 
wages and the effects of high sales and prices upon the 
flow of income to business. If this increased income is 
spent, it will apply even greater pressures to the wage-price 
spiral. A strong tax program that would be quickly en- 
acted, coupled with a high level of personal savings, is 
the main way to assure that high personal income does 
not contribute further to inflation. 





has transferred his efforts to India. He has been teaching 
Indian farmers, who are as intelligent, he says, as any 
farmers he has ever met. His method is the tried one of 
demonstration. He works with the farmers in a cooperative 
effort to help them work out the problems they are already 
trying to solve. The introduction of an iron plow, the use 
of better seeds, rotation with legumes, by these relatively 
simple techniques wheat yields on 10,000 farms have been 
increased 100%. The same general approach is being 
applied to rice and potatoes. 

This is the kind of aid to people in other parts of the 
world which was envisioned in the original Point Four 
proposal. This is the kind of assistance which the US. 
Technical Cooperation Administration in the State Depart- 
ment and the members of the U.N. Economic and Social 
Council would like to see multiplied many times over. 

Dr. Henry Bennett, the administrator of T.C.A., thinks 
that with 50 men like Horace Holmes he could help the 
Indian farmers to approach freedom from famine in five 
years. This may be an optimistic estimate, particularly in 
view of the rapidly increasing Indian population, but many 
think it is worth a try. Technical aid might well be the 
ounce of prevention worth more than the pound of cure. 





Four Points on Point Four 


Needs. Guatemala is about the same size as Louisiana, 
but has only 2400 miles of usable roads, while Louisiana 
has about 40,000. Egypt is the size of Texas and New 
Mexico combined, but its 20 million people live on two and 
one half per cent of its land in the Nile Valley. The rest 
of the country is mainly desert. In the Nile Valley the 
population density per square mile is over 1,500 which 
compares with the 674.2 of Rhode Island, the most densely 
populated state in the United States. Thailand with almost 
18 million people has 16,415 motor vehicles while Nevada 
with a population of 160,000 has over 63,000 automobiles 
and trucks. 

Possibilities. Guatemala and Egypt could produce 
many materials needed by the U. S. but roads and railroads 
must be built first and land must be irrigated. Guatemala 
could produce quartz, zinc and lead; manganese is available 
in Egypt; Thailand has tungsten and tin; Peru has iron; 
Venezuela has nickel and bauxite; Uganda has cobalt. 
With technical assistance and capital these materials could 
become available to the world’s markets. 

Progress. The U. S. has aided the economic develop- 
ment of many countries for years through loans from the 
Export-Import Bank, private investment, special missions, 
and the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. Only in the 
last year has the Point Four concept been undertaken on a 
worldwide scale by the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion of the Department of State and the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration. 

Though the Technical Assistance Program established by 
Congress in 1950 is administered by the State Department, 
this program uses the specialists from other government 
agencies, such as the Departments of Interior, Labor, and 
Commerce, the Federal Security Agency and the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs. Already 400 experts have worked 
on projects in 36 countries. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs has carried on 
technical assistance projects in Latin America so success- 
fully that many people have recommended that its methods 
be used in other areas. The ITAA sets up the cooperative 
“Servicio” which is an agency operated jointly by the U. S. 
and the particular Latin American government concerned. 
The personnel from both countries work as equals in plan- 
ning and administering projects undertaken by the “Serv- 
icio.” The projects range from constructing dikes, draining 






swamps, and -praying infested areas to establishing census 
bureaus or educational systems. As a project progresses 
U. S. personne! and funds decrease until finally the project 
is a going concern manned and financed locally. 

Under the “Servicio” method Latin Americans learn 
technical skills and their governments find a way of mobil- 
izing local capital. In the nine years the “Servicio” method 
has been in existence over 2,500 projects have been started 
and many more have now been transferred to a regular 
department of the government concerned. There are about 
250 American technicians in 18 Latin American countries 
and 8,000 national employees of the “Servicios.” The Latin 
American governments are now contributing to these proj- 
ects at the ratio of three dollars to every dollar contributed 
by the United States. 


Problems. Most of the projects undertaken in the 
underdeveloped countries are long range and progress can- 
not be seen overnight. Technicians are hard to find; many 
experts do not find it convenient to leave jobs in the United 
States. There is a lack of equipment. Some projects need 
only a simple new tool or fertilizer, but for others heavy 
agricultural, industrial, and mining equipment is necessary. 
Many U. S. factories manufacturing such materials are now 
producing for the rearmament effort and it is a question 
of which priority is greatest. Dollars are needed to purchase 
equipment and to send technicians to underdeveloped areas. 
The scope of the Technical Assistance Program for the com- 
ing year will soon be the subject of debate in Congress. 





DID YOU KNOW THAT IN THE UN.... 


The World Health Organization reports a general de- 
crease in deaths from tuberculosis since 1945? The Inter- 
national Refugee Organization is working on the resettle- 
ment of some three million persons in Europe, the Middle 
East and Korea? 





Several articles in this issue of the VoTER 
provide background material on the Mutual 
Security Program. See also the Vorer for 
6/15/51. Additional articles will appear in 
subsequent issues. 














* CONGRESSIONAL SPOTLIGHT x 


Tax Bill (H. R. 4473): See page 3. 

Mutual Security Program:* Sce page |. 

United Nations: House cuts appropriation. See page 2. 
Rivers and Harbors Appropriations: Hearings are in 
progress before a Senate Appropriations Subcommittee. 
D. C. Home Rule: See page 2. 

Defense Production Act (S. 1717): The Senate on June 
28 by a vote of 71 to 10, and the House on July 20 by 
a vote of 323 to 92 passed extensions of the Defense 
Production Act. Both bills are considerably weaker than 
the present Act. The Senate bill relaxes Regulation W by 
raising the maturity provisions for automobiles from 15 to 
18 months. Amendments to S. 1717 prohibit (1) meat 
slaughtering quotas, and (2) future roll backs on beef. 
Amendments to the House bill (1) relax Regulation W in 
regard to automobiles, household appliances and down-pay- 
ments on houses costing less than $10,000, (2) prohibit 
meat slaughtering quotas, and (3) authorize a 10°% roll back 





* Indicates League support. 





below May 10, 1951 prices for agricultural commodities. 
The House, however, did reject the “import amendment” 
(See Voter 7/1/51). Both bills authorize a 20% rental 
increase above the June 1947 level to compensate for cost 
and price increases. The bill now goes to a conference 
committee composed of Senators Maybank, Robertson, 
Sparkman, Frear, Capehart, Bricker, and Ives, and Repre- 
sentatives Spence, Brown (Ga.), Patman, Rains, Wolcott, 
Gamble, and Talle. 
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